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Communism as Seen by the UsS. Chamber of Commerce 


In its pamphlet, Communism—Where Do Ie Stand To- 
day” the U. S. Chamber of Commerce rounds out a series 
of publications on Communism and the means of combat- 
ing it. The pamphlet itself and some of the comment it 
has occasioned furnish striking evidence of the baffling 
complexity of the Communist issue. The Vew Statesman 
and Nation (London) published an American correspond- 
ent’s opinion that it “has proposed the most sweeping anti- 
Communist measures ever conceived by a responsible or- 
ganization.” 


In contrast to this is the opinion of Fortune, which 
slaps the Chamber’s publication first with the right hand 
and then with the left. Fortune thinks the Chamber’s Com- 
mittee on Communism, which prepared the document, 
less than properly forthright in its judgment of the Com- 
munist menace: that it underestimates the danger and 
throws its weight on the side of a reduction of Western 
Europe's armament expenditures. On the other hand, 
the Chamber is criticized for maintaining, as Fortune 
paraphrases its position, that “American capitalism and 
European socialism cannot, and probably should not any- 
way, cooperate in the world-wide fight against Commu- 
nism.” But let us look at the pamphlet itself. 


Soviet Objectives 


Is the Soviet Union planning an aggressive war against 
the United States? The authors of the report find world 
opinion sharply divided as to Soviet aims, a minority hold- 
ing that the Russian leaders have more limited objectives. 
In this view, a feeling of insecurity, coupled with “age-old 
imperialist expansionist designs,” furnishes the motive of 
Soviet foreign policy. “Unquestionably,” says the report, 
“there is some important evidence in support of this 
minority view. Whether this evidence outweighs the evi- 
dence indicating intentions of world conquest is hotly dis- 
puted. Certainly no one can be sure. Probably the Polit- 
buro itself is weighing alternatives.” 

It is noted that some students of the problem regard 
“not Communism per se, but Russian imperialism” as the 
menace confronting us. A “firm conclusion” cannot be 
easily reached, and “continuous study, evaluation and ever- 
lasting alertness are required.” Rearmament should not 
be regarded as the “sole remedy,” to the neglect of factors 
that are more important. “We must strike a balance 
between two extremes. One is an unarmed world which 
invites piecemeal Russian aggression. The other is a 
frantic militarism which overlooks the political and eco- 
nomic factors needed for a strong, free world.” 


It may be noted in passing that the Commission on a 
Just and Durable Peace of the Federal Council of 
Churches insisted on a distinction between Russian ide- 
ology, which did not directly concern us, and Russian ex- 
pansionist aims, which we have a moral obligation to resist. 


Foreign Policy Problems 


“Assuming that Russia will not dare risk reprisals from 
us, we do not need to build a colossal military machine 
here at home or in every non-Communist nation. . . . 
It would seem the part of wisdom, given these trends, not 
to overlook the political and economic problems of Eu- 
ay Heavy emphasis upon the military may well back- 

re. 

“Tndiscriminate emphasis” on Communists in the State 
Department has had the effect of focusing attention “upon 
a debatable and difficult charge, to the neglect of the more 
easily proved issue of incompetence. . . . Too often our 
welfare abroad was sacrificed to obtain partisan political 
advantages here at home, as The Forrestal Diaries have 
shown. Our Palestine policy has alienated the entire Arab 
world. Charles Malik, U. N. delegate from Lebanon, 
states that our prestige in the Middle East is at an all- 
time low.” 

In an effort to present a balanced view of the matter, 
the authors say: “On the one hand, to promise democ- 
racy to a people before they are prepared to exercise it is 
only to foster a reign of demagogues or terrorists. On the 
other hand, to ignore the rising nationalism everywhere 
in the modern world would be a dangerous type of blind- 
ness.” 

That strong Communist influence operated in the State 
Department with reference to Far Eastern policy is con- 
sidered patent. “The critical fact is that 400 million Chi- 
nese were taken over by Communism without any propor- 
tional reaction by our officials. War was precipitated in 
1941, at least in part, by our insistence upon a free China. 
But China was left to Red slavery in the postwar period 
without even the decencies of a full public debate on our 
interests in the matter... . 

“Our intervention in Korea was likewise a bloody after- 
math to a blunder. First we invited Red aggression by 
proclaiming our disinterest in Korea. Then we reacted by 
undeclared war. At this writing we are at war with Red 
China, in fact if not formally. We have accepted Stalin’s 
gambit of a war of attrition, as if our manpower could 
match the limitless millions under Red control. By this 
process of attrition, Russia may win the war in Korea 
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without committing her own Nationals or depleting her 
natural resources.” 

In contrast to this record is that of Communist per- 
formance: “The Communists appeal to the dignity and 
pride of these sensitive peoples. The Communists promise 
them freedom and achievement and, as a result, are win- 
ning the propaganda war, especially among the better 
educated Orientals.” 

The Communists “have real power in sixteen Latin 
American countries.” Guatemala, Brazil, Chile, Venezuela, 
Colombia and Argentina are mentioned in particular. 

“Our greatest need in the struggle against world Com- 
munism is consistent policy and competent diplomacy. Our 
inconsistency has disturbed foreign offices throughout the 
world. Many nations hesitate to trust us simply because 
they are not sure where we are going. Our abrupt switch 
from ‘appeasement’ to ‘containment’ of Russia in 1947 is 
but one illustration of this point.” 

“While preaching and propaganda, military and eco- 
nomic aid and other devices may have some influence on 
foreign peoples, unless they clearly see and deeply feel 
a mutuality of interests with us, or can be made to do so, 
our chances of cementing useful and dependable allies is 
largely futile and reliance on the effort can become even 
dangerous.” 

“The Enemy Within” 


As the Chamber's committee sees it, distinct progress 
has been made in getting the Communist movement in 
this country under control. The membership of the 
Party is estimated to be now only 35,000, with a probably 
greater shrinkage in the fellow traveler group. A serious 
problem now, it is argued, is the influence of Communists 
in government. The battle over loyalty and security tests 
is reviewed. “No individual,” the report says, “has the 
right to a government job. A person whose record shows 
at least bad judgment, such as by persistent joining of 
Communist ‘fronts’ and association with Communist 
causes, should not be entrusted with public office.” 


Much is said about Communism in the labor movement. 
“The present situation is dangerous for two primary 
reasons. First, controlled labor unions are important 
sources of finances for the Communist Party... . The 
second, and vital, reason lies in the strategic nature of the 
industries affected by Communist-led unions. They furnish 
dangerous opportunities for espionage and sabotage.” A 
plea is made for aid from outside groups in developing 
non-Communist labor leadership. “Thus, churches could 
inspire their members to train for officer status in unions. 
Church or school groups could ‘have adult-education 
courses in parliamentary procedure, public speaking, and 
labor law and practice so that potential leaders could 
receive the necessary background.” 

Employers are admonished in this connection. “It has 
been asserted that some employers are not interested in 
fighting Communists within unions. They are said to 
feel that they can have easier contracts, in exchange for 
giving union recognition to a Red local. Or it is charged 
that they prefer factionalism, since it weakens a union. 
Hence, the story goes, they take refuge in legalistic neu- 
trality which enables the Communists to retain control. 
This charge, if true, is very serious.” 


The Principles Involved 


The proposals for “blacklisting” Communists seem to 
rest on the conviction that the essential thing in Com- 
munism and in Communist behavior is conspiratorial pur- 
pose and conduct. This furnishes a rationale for the 


drastic proscription set forth in the following paragraphs: 

“To make our position completely clear, it would be 
well to summarize our views on the employment of Com- 
munists and the various fringes of fellow travelers and 
dupes. It is public policy that Communists should not 
be employed by the government. We believe further that 
they should not be employed in the following categories 
of private business: any plant large enough to have a 
labor union; any school or university; any agency which 
influences public opinion, such as newspapers, radio, tele- 
vision, book and magazine publishing, and research insti- 
tutions ; and any field which gives prestige and high salaries 
to Communists, such as the entertainment field. 

“Communists, because of their potentialities for dis- 
rupting labor-management relations, should not be em- 
ployed where a labor union exists or is possible. They 
should not be hired as actors, script writers or in similar 
positions in the entertainment fields because they acquire 
prestige and funds for Communist causes. In fact, con- 
trolled labor unions and the entertainment field have been 
two of the major sources of revenue for the American 
Communist Party. The millions that the Party has poured 
into front organizations, its hundreds of publications, and 
its expensive legal cases have come largely from these 
sources. Over three hundred Hollywood figures were 
named as Communists in the 1951 investigations. Add to 
this Communist writers and radio artists, and one can un- 
derstand why the Party has millions to spend. 


“Communists, because of their deceitful and conspira- 
torial methods of propaganda, should not be used by any 
agency which influences public opinion — at least not 
without full understanding and disclosure of the partisan 
views of the person so used. We have no desire to stifle 
freedom of thought and honest discussion of Communist 
theory and opinions but it should be in the open. We can 
not blind ourselves to the infiltrating tactics of Commu- 
nists in opinion-influencing agencies. They will not in- 
dulge in fair debate or open expression of views, once 
they control an apparently objective group or publication. 
They will present their own distortions or fabrications in 
the guise of objective study.” 


Teachers and Loyalty Oaths 


The position is amplified by reference to teachers: “We 
strongly favor freedom of thought and expression. But 
this is precisely the objection to the Communist teacher: 
he is not free to think. As a party member he gives up 
devotion to truth and becomes a slave to predetermined 
policy. The very traditions of academic freedom which 
we uphold should cause exclusion of Communists from 
teaching positions. We try to insulate our schools from 
outside pressure groups which might force political or 
economic conformism upon them. Yet no outside pressure 
group in the political or economic sphere can compare 
to the dictation exercised by the Communist Party upon 
its members. .. . A Coriimunist by conviction and practice 
differs little from a dues-paying member; in many ways 
he is more dangerous. Naturally such a charge should 
not be lightly made. But when we observe, even at this 
late date, hundreds of teachers and professors as per- 
sistent signers of scarcely disguised Communist petitions 
or as members of newly formed ‘front’ organizations, we 
wonder at the standards of academic competence which 
prevail in many of our ‘better’ schools and universities.” 

However, the authors recognize that loyalty oaths create 
a problem, because of the resentment they arouse. “It is 
questionable whether or not the gains achieved by such an 
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oath outweigh its disadvantages. A preferable approach 
would be a clear decision on the matter of academic 
competence of professors who are Communists or sym- 
pathisers.” 

“Of course,” says the report, “there is no objection to 
having courses on Communism, in which the subject is 
presented objectively, with the use of original sources 
when necessary. We have no fear that a fair discussion 
of Communism would prejudice any normal person either 
against our economic system or against democracy. .. . 
We would not fear the results of free discussion by com- 
petent professors.” 

And Socialism? 


As noted earlier, Fortune finds fault with the Chamber’s 
report for virtually extending the ban to socialism. The 
report recalls that earlier publications of the Chamber have 
“warned against confusing Socialists and Communists.” 
In discussing this matter, it says in part: 

“Socialists generally are devoted to liberty and demo- 
cratic processes but wherever they have to wrestle with 
strong minorities of Communists, the Communists tend 
to win out. The Socialists, who are mild mannered and 
slow moving, with a devotion to parliamentary procedure, 
are no match for Communists who are ruthless, conspira- 
torial, and fast on their feet. 


“On the economic front, however, there is no difference 
between Socialism and Communism, and there never has 
been—at least in practice. Both are against private owner- 
ship, favoring government operation of all productive en- 
terprises. So, while it is always dangerous to confuse 
Communists and Socialists, it is important to recognize 
that on the economic front they are essentially identical.” 

“Since Socialism is basically the same as Communism, 
and since Socialism has shown itself in so many countries 
to be a preliminary symptom leading to Communism, is 
not the wisest procedure to avoid Socialism like the 
plague ?” 

Fortune comments that what follows from this identi- 
fication of Socialism and Communism is “the proposition 
that in accepting as allies against Stalin the various So- 
cialists in Europe and Asia we are playing a losing game.” 


Ethical Standards in American Public Life 


The entire March issue of The Annals (Philadelphia) 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
is devoted to a discussion of a problem of crucial import- 
ance today, ethics as it relates to government. 


Clarence N. Callender and James C. Charlesworth of 
the Wharton School of the University of Pennsylvania, 
editors of the symposium, stress the critical importance 
of effective democratic government in the United States 
as the leading representative of the Western nations com- 
peting against another strong government of different 
type. In their foreword they state that the American 
system has responsibilities of “maturity”; we can no 
longer “condone our indiscretions as those of infancy or 
adolescence.” Maturity requires responsible public officials, 
a high esteem for the faithful public servant, a high 
standard of ethics in government, and an awareness that, 
although the party in power must assume the burden of 
what happens under its auspices, ethical standards in gov- 
ernment are basically the responsibility of the citizenry and 
of our democratic institutions. In essence, the symposium 
attempts, with balanced judgment and despite the absence 
of clear criteria, to interpret civic conscience and to identify 
public interest midst the conflict of private interests. 
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Public Ethics Have Improved 


Senator Estes Kefauver, writing of the changing pat- 
terns of public morality, introduces his subject in the per- 
spective of the general problem of ethics, “the conflict 
between the self-interest of the individual and the more 
or less collective interest of society as a whole.” Because 
public ethics is a reflection of private ethics, patterns of 
public conduct have veered “between the easy tolerance 
of cynicism and the inflexible propriety of idealism.” It 
is Kefauver’s judgment that cynicism may have had the 
“greater pull,” but that idealism seems to have been tne 
dominant trend. 

However, he cites several limitations to the standards 
of idealism. Because a democratic government must al- 
ways act to serve the people’s needs, especially in crises, 
the demand for an expeditious treatment of problems 
pushes for a more pragmatic philosophy of public ethics 
than obtains in the private realm. Furthermore, Americans 
are oriented to the idea that the goal of progress is better 
attained through expression of individual than of col- 
lective character and will, and this tends “to keep us sym- 
pathetic to self-interest and also to define general welfare 
not as the state in which the welfare of the mass of so- 
ciety is greatest, but as the state in which the opportunity 
for the nobler types of individual self-expression is great- 
est.” This conception facilitates individual interpretations 
of public ethics as well as a view of public welfare in terms 
of self-interest. Finally, he points to the double standard 
for public and private ethics, in which we expect more 
ethically of the public official than the private citizen, 
and blame solely the former when the latter has often 
cooperated in the unethical act. 

The evolution of standards of public ethics is traced 
from pre-Victorian England, when public office was frank- 
ly a means of private enrichment; through the idealistic 
Revolutionary days, which saw the development of the 
concept of the public official as a servant of the self-in- 
terest of the people and not of the ruler; the period of 
expeditious realism when the first concern of leaders of 
the new government was to make it work; the spoils sys- 
tem of the Jackson era; the cynicism of the Civil War; 
the Grant regime ; and the robber barons of the 1880’s and 
1890’s ; and finally the last fifty years in which laws and 
the machinery of government were used to curb corruption 
and inject a new standard of public ethics. 

Concluding, Mr. Kefauver cautions that despite the de- 
veloping standard of public ethics which recognizes that 
“general welfare” is not the welfare of any single self- 
interest, the new subtle insidiousness with which the in- 
fluence of private interests is being exerted upon govern- 
ment today requires an ever watchful citizenry to develop 
simultaneously a high ethic of private conduct. 


The Voter and the Parties 

J. T. Salter of the University of Wisconsin describes 
the public value of the vote as an indication of the people’s 
thinking and its value to the citizen as an opportunity for 
participation in government. He states that the weaknesses 
of the voting processes are: the complexities of the ballot ; 
the denial of and the abstention from use of the fran- 
chise; and unenlightened voting often governed by the 
whimsical factors of personality, party name, nationality, 
religion, and personal service, rather than programs and 
issues. Nonetheless, he asserts, the electorate is basically 
trustworthy in its “natural bent for candidates that be- 
lieve in government by the people as well as for the people,” 
and he assures us that it is moving toward a more con- 
scientious fulfillment of its intended purposes. 
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Elmer EE. Schattschneider of Wesleyan University de- 
picts the great political parties as the structure in which 
people cooperate to attain certain common ends which 
they could not reach individually or in smaller groups. It 
is not reasonable, he thinks, to expect the party system 
“to produce a high moral order by some automatic proc- 
ess.” All we should expect of it is “that it will give us a 
reasonable opportunity to do something effective to pro- 
tect the great public interests of the community. About 
all that can be said for the parties is that they are the 
kind of political organization best adapted for these pur- 
poses, or are more adaptable to these purposes than any 
other political organization now available to us.” 

We shall return to Dr. Schattschneider’s discussion in 
a later article. 


Ethics in Governmental Institutions 

The various aspects of government from the articula- 
tion of the need for world government to the small, but 
often powerful, institutional office of the administrator 
are dealt with by a number of writers in relation to ethical 
problems they typically involve. 

Frederick [.. Schuman of Williams College presents 
the case for world government as the only permanent 
means whereby morality on an international level can be 
maintained. The special expectations of the presidency and 
the demand for moral leadership from that office as_re- 
flections of the current anxieties of the people are described 
by Eric F. Goldman of Princeton University. University 
of Wisconsin’s William H. Young declares that governors 
and mayors are usually pulled up by their offices to unusual 
moral stature and can by example raise the general level 
of community ethics. A realistic description of the prac- 
tical difficulties in the way of attaining a decent standard 
that legislators experience in the face of a demanding 
financial burden and inevitably incurred obligations and 
loyalties is presented, out of his own experience, by Sena- 
tor Hubert H. Humphrey. 

Judge J. Warren Madden of the U. S. Court of Claims 
analyzes the complexities of defining ethical conduct in 
relation to the administration of justice. “The ‘ethics’ of 
the trial lawyer,” he says, is “something wholly apart from 
the ethics which we demand of other members of the 
community in their serious affairs. This condition has 
existed for centuries.”” The way in which the public ad- 
ministrator, in his role of reconciling the conflicting 
pressures of private interests with administrative sensi- 
tivity to public interest, operates within a climate estab- 
lished by the moral tone of the nation, the machinery, 
the staff, the leadership of the administration, and the 
news spotlight, is described by Wesley C. Clark of Syra- 
cuse University. 

In a strikingly forthright article Carl W. McCardle of 
the Philadelphia Bulletin shows how “public service can 
be and is a springboard to private profit.” 


Sources of Influence and Pressure 


“How public spirited is American business?” is the 
question dealt with by Howard R. Bowen, University of 
Illinois. He concerns himself with tracing the growth of 
the concepts of “stewardship” and the “gospel of wealth” 
and the adaptation of big business to the changing social 
environment in which “selfish and altruistic motives are 
blended.” He concludes that ‘‘they are searching for the 
conditions that must be met if they are to remain in good 
standing in American society.” Labor’s growth to a posi- 
tion of power and the evidences of its increasing maturity 


are reviewed by Joseph A. Loftus of the New York Times, 
Despite the avowed function of organized labor—to en- 
hance the job interests of its members—and its under- 
standable urge to rationalize the synonymous nature of 
its interests and those of the public because of the size 
of its membership, labor is approaching maturity through 
the establishment of long-run goals and a basic philosophy 
of its role. 

Treated in separate articles are the pressures of “pro- 
fessional patriots” insensitive to the possibility of a moral 
sanction higher than government ; and the power, controls, 
and obligations of the press, and of other communications 
media. 

The editor of INFoRMATION SERVICE contributes an 
article exploring the “nature and the limits of the influence 
of organized religion on social standards” and the areas 
in which this influence is expressed. He takes “public 
morality’ to denote “the quality of all conduct that is 
public in character, conduct in which the community has 
a recognized stake.” “It is probably safe to say,” he 
holds, “that beyond enforcing standards of common decen- 
cy, the churches have on the whole played relatively little 
direct part in the continual building of social-moral stand- 
ards. That process is the result of stresses and conflicts 
from which the churches tend to remain aloof. In other 
words, the ethical significance of the churches’ ministry 
has been socially conservative rather than regenerative. 
The churches have effected the regeneration of individuals 
and have given them new resources for living in accord 
with common sanctions, but they have not, it seems to 
me, conspicuously influenced those sanctions themselves.” 

Ralph FE. Himstead of the American Association of 
University Professors, speaking to the problem of ethics 
and higher education declares: “The greatest contribution 
they [higher educational institutions] can make to the 
ethics and the morals of the public is to maintain their 
integrity as institutions of higher education and to adhere 
faithfully to their purpose, namely, the pursuit of scholar- 
ship and the instruction of youth. Those whose pro- 
fession is the education of the youth at the higher levels 
should also seek at all times to ‘educate’ the public con- 
cerning the nature of an institution of higher education 
and concerning the values to the public of maintaining the 
integrity of these institutions and of their adhering faith- 
fully to their functions.” 


Measurement and Promotion of Ethical Standards 


Charles P. Taft,’ in assessing the civic conscience, 
paints a picture of the practical realities of politics in 
various settings, ranging from the local precinct to the 
national government, and the forces that shape its stand- 
ards of conduct. He concludes: “There is nothing neces- 
sarily dishonest in politics, any more than there is in 
business or in professional or church organization. The 
promotion of clean politics is a question of ways to deal 
with people, to help them participate in their own public 
affairs, and to convince them that only solid moral and 
ethical foundations can win the battle, whatever the politi- 
cal community, from precinct to nation.” 

The concluding article of the symposium, by Senator 
Paul H. Douglas, summarizes the findings and recom- 
mendations of the Senate subcommittee appointed to con- 
sider the establishment of a Commission on Ethics in the 
Federal Government. (See INFORMATION SeERvIcE for 
November 17, 1951.) 


1 Mr. Taft is one of the most active lay leaders in the National 
Council of Churches. 
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